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(Continued from page 107.) 

Ar the approach of evening, the sky began to be over- 
cast with a dense fog, and every object on shore became 
indistinct to the vision. The Captain foretold a stormy 
night; but in his rough sailor-like manner, declared he 
had rather have a storm without than endure sucha 
tempest of words within as they had had from the old 
Dutchman and his fair bride, and heartily glad was he 
to comply with their request, and set them ashore at Red 
Hook. ‘ But,’ said the Captain, ‘ I am really sorry that 
Miss Wickliff did not come on with us; for I began to 
feel an interest for a being so singular.’ To this senti- 
ment the party all responded. Belinda said she almost 
regretted the departure of V— B 
prive them of all variety; and as the clouds now ob- 
scured the full orbed moon, and deprived them of the 
pleasure of a walk on deck, they should be confined to 
the dull monotony of their own ideas; nor did she be- 
lieve that even Romain himself could devise one source 
of amusement. The rain now began to fall, and all 
took refuge in the cabin. There they: found Clorina in 
conversation with Miss Depaister, who was telling to 
Clorina the story of her woes. She was the returning 
from Troy, where she had been to witness the death-bed 
scene of her lover. Her brother had been sent by her 
anxious parents to accompany her home; and this dis- 
closure had given Clorina an opportunity to point the 
gentle monrner to the only source of substantial conso- 
lation, and she was thus employed when interrupted by 
the entrance of the other passengers to the cabin. 

‘T have,’ said Romain, ‘ procured from Eliza the story 
of her wrongs, by promising her that none shall see it 
except those who know how tou estimate such a favor; 
for it is a maxim with her that her sorrows are too sa- 
cred for every vulgar ear.’ Every one was ready to 
thank Romain for his kindness, and readily assumed the 
posture of interested attention. Captain Folger said that 
as often as his duties on deck would allow, he would 
come in; and the rest, said he, ‘ Friend John, who has a 
good memory, shall tell me.’ ‘ Now, what think you, Be- 
linda,’ said Mr How, ‘of Mr Rumain’s device to amuse 
us?’ ‘T feel myself under great obligations to Mr Ro- 
main,’ she replied, ‘and would gladly testifiy my grati- 
tude by listening to him while he reads the manuscript.’ 
‘ Beware,’ said Romain, ‘of getting in debt to the gen- 
tlemen; for, as I told you this morning, men are selfish 
beings, and sometimes demand more than simple inter- 
est.’ Lights were brought in, and the party clustered 
together while Romain read as follows : 





STORY OF ELIZA WICKLIFF. 


Ar an early age I was deprived of a discreet, well ed- 
ucated and amiable mother. She lived long enough, 
however, to make impressions on my young heart, 
which neither time or sorrow can efface. Her grand 
object was to lay a broad and permanent fonndation for 
my education and usefulness. For this, she had talents 
and leisure, as she brought my father a handsome estate. 
She endeavored to instil into my bosom some of her own 
dear principles. She taught me to be gentle, kind and 
benevolent to every being, to love everything in nature 
and art that was beautiful. She taught me, earlier than 


, as it would de-! 


is usual, to use the pen and needle, and daily I read to 
her from the choicest authors, which were, however, 
above my years, and often above my comprehension ; — 
for in those days very few books, written for children, 
were of a suitable character. My mother used to call 
them vulgar trash, and therefore took unwearied pains 
to explain tome whatI read. Bible stories were our 
daily exercises, in which I delighted; for those I could 
comprehend. She required me to write her, weekly, a 
letter, which she regularly answered. I was, from 
infancy, an admirer of nature and possessed a thirst for 
drawing. As my mother had not discovered this latent 
passion in me, she never alluded to it; and I dared not 
let her know that I had ever made any rude attempts of | 
the kind. As I had no other means, I used a broad| 
shingle or piece of board and chalk. 

* One day, when aboutsix years old, I had stolen as I 
supposed out of the ken of observation, and was sketch- 
ing a view of a distant mountain, when I was sur- 
prised by the sudden presence of my mother. I hurried 
my shingle out of sight, expecting a frown if she saw it. 
She appeared not to notice it, however; but conversed | 
on various subjects, till I was restored to confidence and 
my pertubation was dissipated, then kindly drew back 
my attention to that very mountain I had been attempt- 
ing to pourtray. This kindly assured me that she under- 
stood what I was doing, and approved the attempt. I 
could have thrown myself at her fect, in gratitude, had 
I dared to make the avowal. But if I had genius, it was 
\of that kind which shrinks intuitively from observa- 
tion, while it banquets on its own indulgence in secret. 

Not long after, she presented to me a sheet of drawing 
paper and a pencil, saying ‘ Do you want them, Eliza?’ 
‘I do, indeed, mother,’ said I, every nerve tumbling with 
emotion. ‘Then go out yonder,’ said she, ‘ and see if 
you ean draw the picture of that large tree.’ I flew on 
wings of gratitude to comply with her requirement, and 
soon returned with what she was pleased to calla good 
representation. Kissing me, she bade me go into the 
garden and select her a nosegay of the fairest flowers. 
I did so, arranging every flower with all the taste I was 
master of. She called it elegant and beautiful, but said 
‘ The fairest flowers will fade, Eliza; and I should like 
to preserve your bouquet, so take your pencil and draw 
it some where about that tree. At some future time I 
may give you abrush and colors, and you may paint them 
both.’ Thrilled with ecstacy at such a promise, I hardly 
knew what I said, when I asked where to place the 
flowers. ‘No matter where,’ she replied coldly. I 
thought otherwise ; but saw she designed to have me 
exercise my own taste. The flowers were soon drawn 
in a little basket, suspended on one of the pendant 
boughs of the beautiful tree; and, I discovered, to my 
mother’s satisfaction. My passsion for drawing had 
long been pleading for permission to live; and it was in 
this way, it first struggled into existence. One view 
after another was taken, till my sheet was full, and 





i} 





*Here follows a correct picture of infant genius; and it is the 
more interesting because it is not fictitious. Can Americans find 
nothing worthy of patronage? The eye need not be particularly 
observant in order to find young minds; and our country will not 
be deficient in men or works of genius when such minds are cher- 
ished, as they commonly are in England. There is a charity in pro- 
viding for the wants and in protecting the character of those marked 
with the distinctions of mental power, as well as in colonizing the 
colored African or bestowing benefices on any who may choose 
to make application. The hypocritical and pretending, are, in our 
country, too often paid liberally for their assumptions, while those 
who are modest, and ask no favors, are suffered to die in want of 














the common means of life, if not in disgrace !— Eb. 


every corner decorated with some shrub or flower ; but 
before presenting it to my mother, I wrote with my pen- 
cil the following verses, which were my first attempts at 
poetic composition. 

Dear Mother, may your child impart, 

Although in accents rude, 

The thoughts that swell ker little heart 

With fervent gratitude. 

The pencil you have kindly given, 

Is wet with many a tear, 

Is precious as the light of heaven 

And to my heart most dear ; 

Now, though my verse be lame and rude, 

Accept the heart’s warm gratitude. 

My mother folded me to her heart, and shed on my in- 
fant cheek the tear of a maternal hope, but made no re- 
ply, asif the feelings which oppressed her were of an 
unutterable character. Some days after, she brought 
me a beautiful rose, and smiling said, ‘ Will my dear 
Eliza give me a description of this lower—a written 
description?’ Isoon returned to her with the following 
lines: 

Precious flower, your tints so gay 

Were reddened by the morning sun, 
And perfumed by the air of May, 

And shaded by the sultry noon, — 

Are moistened by the evening dew, 

And fragrant as the breath of heaven ; 
And what can I compare with you, 

But her, by whom the flower was given ? 
And that loved being is no other, 

Than my own most precious mother. 

Thus the ten first years of my life passed away, like 
an enchanting vision. Nature, art, and the perspective 
of future life were seen through the prism of my own 
happy imagination. But with the life of my mother, 
the illusion vanished. Her death soon awoke me to all 
the sober certainty of life and sorrow. 

My father — I am pained as I write it— was the very 
reverse of my mother. The texture of his mind was 
coarse — his manners forbidding, and his heart unfeel- 
ing. His love of gold—his ruling passion. I had been 
taught to respect and obey him, not so much from affec- 
tion as from fear; for real affection can only be begotten 
by reciprocity of feeling. Judge then of my situation 
when my mother was dead. I felt that the kind bosom 
on which I had leaned was gone, and that that tender 
communion had ceased forever. The germ of intellect 
which had so rapidly unfolded, became suddenly com- 
pressed, and all the energies of my mind suspended ex- 
cept those of sorrow and despair. My father was under 
the necessity of hireing housekeepers. These ruled 
over me with a rod of iron. One was discarded and an- 
other procured. I sometimes hoped for some mitigation, 
by a change; but found it only ‘change of pain, severer 
for severe.’ 

It was only in the mirror of my mother’s mind and 
character that I had hitherto contemplated human na- 
ture. I had till now no idea of the selfishness of the hu- 
man heart, and found it to be a bitter ingredient in the 
character and actions of those whom I now served. 
Thus heavily rolled Slow Time till I was thirteen years 
old. 

Then I learned, to my astonishment, that all the prop- 
erty of my mother was gone. Our goods, even the pre- 
cious library of my mother was sold at auction; and my 
father thrown into prison for debt. This reverse, how- 
ever, proved to me a kind reprieve from oppression. 
The children were all dispersed among our relations. 
A maternal aunt in New York kindly sent for me. She 
partook of the amiable qualities of my mother. The 
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voice of kindness to which I had so long been a stranger 
affected me more than that of cruelty ; and my eyes of- 
ten glistened with the glad tear of gratitude, as my be- 
loved aunt Green, restored to me my lost privileges. My 
beloved pencil and paper had been wrested trom me and 
thrown into the fire; and every violence done to my 
feelings that tyranny could inflict; but I now had them 
restored with usury. I was furnished with the best 
teachers New York afforded, and I again perused those 
studies so dear to my heart. Here too I found society, 
‘ congenial tomy taste. One friend, in particular, of 





kindred spirit, honored me with her confidential affec- 
tion. Her name was Maria Livingston. Thus three 
happy years fled on the wings of rapture, when my fa- 
ther again arranged his business, and collected his scat- 
tered family, and sent for me to take charge of it. My 
dear aunt remonstrated, in vain, offering to adopt me as 
her own daughter, and to complete my education &c. ; 
but my father was inexorable. 

Accordingly, I took a bitter leave of my loved friends 
in New York —took passage in a sloop up the North 
river, and arrived safely at my father’s house in 
just as the next morning dawned. I found him poor and 
dispirited ; he had taken a small farm, a low house with 
two small apartments. The other children I found had 
been grossly neglected, and were destitute of clothes. I 
had, however, a good supply, and I parted my wardrobe 
among them, fitting them as well asI could. But I soon 
found that I had neither government to restrain, power 
to correct, eloquence to persuade, nor wisdom to guide 
those who so long had been left to follow their own way- 
ward inclinations. To add to my mortification, I found 
that the clothes I prepared for them from my own ward- 
robe, were unsuitable and improper for their stations in 
life, and of too delicate a texture to be useful. 





My father, unaccustomed to labor, could not supply us 
with the common necessaries of life. Thus unknowing 
and unknown, in this seclusion, I passed several months, 
when an incident occurred, which tore away the veil 
that had shrouded me from observation and contempt. 

One morning, atan early hour, a young lady from 
town, called on me, introduced herself, and brought me 
a packet of letters, &c., from my friends in New York, 
where she had been attending the same school I had left. 
She was, she said, a friend of Miss Livingston’s, who 
had often spoken of me, and desired her to call on me. 
Our little table, with its scanty provisions was still stand- 
ing. The children were ragged and dirty in spite of all 
my efforts. My father rose and left the house in evident 
mortification. The children were clamoring for more 
breakfast; I could neither command nor oppose them. 
A sense of my situation came over me, and I burst into 
tears. Miss Carloss arose to go. She was sorry, she 
said, to find me unhappy, but she could not wonder that 

I was, if I had lived in New York, and had been to 
school to Miss Heath, and had been the friend of Miss 
Livingston. She should be happy to have me return her 
call, but really she did not know when she should be at 
home, as she must visit her various friends after so long 
an absence, at the same time mentioning a number of the 
most opulent people in town, as her particular friends 
and assoeiates. Unhacknied as I was, in the dissimula- 
tion of the world, I had sagacity to see that Miss Carloss 
had no eyes to discover merit, unless arrayed in gold and 
glitter; that she was disappointed and chagrined to find 


her of whom she had heard so much, in the low vale of 


penury and woe! How different from Maria Livings- 
ton, thought I. She delights to 


Raise up modest merit from the ground, 

And send the unkappv smiling from her door, 
To spread content and happiness around, 

And banquet on the blessings of the poor. 


But I felt reproved that I had not made a more vigor- 
ous effort to keep order in the family and house. My 
aunt Green used to say the ‘poor may be clean.’ I will 
be so in future, thought I, and even the resolution raised 
in my own eyes, and gave me more self respect. 

I hastened to undo the packages brought by Miss Car- 
loss. I found them to contain articles of dress, drawing 
utensils, letters, &c. My dear Maria wrote thus: 


Accept these few testimonials of my love and sympathy. The 


| its place, and satisfies the unaspiring mind of your Marta. 


| mingled with its tenderness and sympathy. If Maria 
jcould, for my sake, undergo every indulgence, and make || 
iherself so happy by shareing my privations in imagina- 
tion, could I not, ought I not, to share with her the 


mined to dress myself, and the children, in a style more 


fusing to unite in the winter amusements of this metropolis. Ihave 
been happier, dear Eliza, in this self-denial, than I could have been 
in their indulgence, by participating in your solitude, even in imag- 
ination. I have acquired a taste for solitude and self-communion. 
I find a happiness in the resources of my own mind, to which I have 
heretofore been a stranger. The silent moon as she climbs the 
skies — the stars as they glitter and twinkle in their beds of ether 
—the fleecy clouds borne by the gentle breezes— yea, even the 
chirping of the cricket as she sings her monotonous song in the 
grass, or the garden wall, affords me now a grateful theme of mor- 
alizing reflection. So you see, dear Eliza, that I am every way a 
gainer, and you have nothing to do but congratulate me, that you 
have furnished me with a receipt for making myself happy ; and 
though I cannot, like yourself, paint my enjoyments in the glowing 
colors of poetic language ; yet prosing thought very well supplies 


To my mind this precious letter, had its keen reproof, 


pleasures of solitude. If Ihave furnished her with a 
receipt for making herself happy, ought I not to make 
use of that receipt myself. Yes, thought I, I can and 
will be happy; and the recollection of the contempt of 
Miss Carloss, passed away like early dew. I now deter- 


suited to my new situation. I was attired in ‘ homespun 
gown and apron blue,’ and seated myself to repair the 
children’s clothes, with all my good resolutions ‘fresh 
and strong.’ I put my house in order, and looked round 
on my scoured floor, clean dresses, and properly arrang- 


‘°T is a very pretty drawing,’ said his sister affecting 
not to hear him; ‘I doubt whether I could have done 
better myself before I went to New York.’ 

‘I very much doubt whether you could now,’ retorted 
her brother. 

‘O fie, Charles,’ said she, ‘ you are always pestering one.’ 

‘You mean Sis,’ he replied, ‘ Iam apt to tell unpleas- 
ant truths.’ 

She made no reply, but rising said they ought to be 
going. 

‘ There ’s no such hurry, Sis,’ said her brother, throw- 
ing himself into a chair, ‘I am not half rested yet.’ 

All the party kept their seats, and Miss Carloss find- 
ing herself in rather an awkward position, resumed hers. 


I was resolved to restore Miss Carloss’ memory before 
we parted, and therefore remarked, ‘ You mentioned the 
other morning, Miss Carloss, that you knew of an op- 
| portunity to send to New York. I have letters prepared 
\to my aunt Green, and Maria Livingston, I should be 
|glad to forward them.’ 

Miss Carloss blushed, stammered, but at last said, 
‘ Are you the person I brought letters for? I had nearly 
forgotten the cireumstance ; I cannot now recollect your 
| name.’ 

‘Poor sister Sall,’ said her brother, drily, ‘ what a bad 
memory you have. But fortunately I can help you out 
lof this dilemma, for I well remember that those letters 
were directed to Miss Eliza Wickliff. That you said 
ishe was a niece of Caroline Green of New York, and 
|that Miss Maria Livingston was her friend.’ 











ed furniture, with feelings more akin to happiness than 
any I bad felt in my new situation. Pleased with myself 
and all around me, I began to think that nature was still 
beautiful even in , a thought which had not oc- 
curred to me before, and I formed of plan of taking a 
landscape, and selected a pile of rocks on the opposite 
side of the way, as a proper place fur its execution. To- 
ward evening I tried on my ‘ hat of airy shape,’ not once 
thinking how ill it sorted with my dress, and taking my 
drawing utensils in my hand, left the lane in which we 
lived, crossed the main road, and was ascending the 
rocks — from which I proposed taking my view — when 
I heard voices. On looking round, Isaw Miss Carloss 
with several gentlemen and ladies looking directly to- 
ward me. To attempt to escape observation was useless, 
so I walked on. As they passed me, I turned and look- 
ed Miss Carloss full in the face, and nodded a how do 
you do. She blushed and passed on, but I heard her 
whisper to her, fellow, ‘What thing was that which 





somewhat agitated, ‘a thing that has a mind; a thing 
who can as sincerely pity you, as you can despise me.’ 
I ascended the high rock, and sketched my landscape 
with unusual expedition, and with a correctness satisfac- 
tory to myself. I returned to the house, had hardly time 
to lay down my hat and paper, when the party returned, 
came up to the door, and all stood ceremoniously bowing 
to each other to enter first. Now and then I could hear 
a suppressed titter from Miss Carloss. At last a tall, 
well dressed gentleman stepped into the small spaceway, 
‘and bowing politely, asked me for a drink of water. I 


seated, I would gladly supply them with drink, though I 
plainly saw it was curiosity, not thirst, which had led 
them to my cot. They complied with my wishes, but 





money, which purchased them, was strictly my own, saved hy re- 





makes fools.’ 


spoke tome?’ ‘ Thing! thing!’ I repeated to myself 


replied if the gentlemen and ladies would come in and be 


Miss Carloss was determined not’ to recognize me, kept 
her head turned toward the window, biting her lips to 
suppress a laugh. As I went out of the room, I heard 
her remark ‘hat and apron correspond exactly.’ I 
felt the incongruity myself, and resolved to profit by the ||‘ Will you do my sisters the honor to call on them, and 
hint. WhenI returned Miss Carloss was examining || give us an opportunity to repay your hospitality. Sister 
my landscape. ‘Pray, young woman,’ said she, ‘ where || Susan will be glad to see you; docall soon,’ he repeated, 
did you learn to draw?’ Pride perhaps prompted my ||‘ for you see sister Sarah has a bad memory, and may 
reply, ‘I was, madam, first taught in the school of Na-|| forget you again.’ 

ture, then by a well educated mother, and last in the 
school of Miss Heath, at New York.’ Miss Carloss||took my letters and they departed. 
was confused. A faint smile passed over the features of 
the gentleman who asked for drink; another who had 
been standing twirling his hat on the head of his cane, || far as made known to me. My father, for once, seemed 
laughed outright, and exclaimed, ‘Mark ye that, sister || disposed to converse. He said that the Carloss family 
Sall, mark ye that, genius makes artists, affectation||was rich and respectable — Charles an enterprising 


The young man before mentioned, turning to me said, 
|‘ I have the honor to be acquainted with Caroline Green 
|| and partially with Miss Livingston, I think her one of 
| the finest girls I ever saw.’ 
| Miss Carloss by this time was reassured, and exclaim- 
led, ‘why, Edward Harrison! you do n’t think her hand- 
|some.’ 

‘I cannot say,’ he replied, ‘ that she is absolutely beau- 
jtiful, but there is something in her countenance, and 
|manners, and form, that makes her the most interesting 
female I ever saw.’ 

‘ Dear me,’ she exclaimed, ‘I am quite flattered, for 
all my friends in New York, think I resemble Maria 
very much. Did you think of it Edward? 

‘It never occurred to me before,’ said he, rather em- 
barrassed. 

‘ And never would,’ said her brother, ‘if you had not 
told him of it; but when a lady begs to be flattered, how 
can a fellow get off.’ 

‘You may say what you please,’ said Miss Carloss to 
her brother angrily, ‘but there was not a young lady in 
school so intimate with Miss Livingston as myself. I 
was always with her in school.’ 

‘I do not doubt it,’ said he, ‘some people are just like 
musquetoes, if you run from them, they will follow you, 
if you brush them off they will cling the closer, and you 
must actually knock their brains out to get clear of them. 
But, sister, you did not answer the young lady’s inquiry; 
do you know of a opportunity to send letters to New 
York ?’ 

‘I presume the mail goes weekly,’ she replied, peev- 
ishly. 

‘ My package is too large to send by mail,’ said I, 
grieved by her coldness. 

‘I will do myself the honor,’ said Mr Harrison, ‘to 
forward your letters by the first packet that leaves the 
landing.’ 


They rose todepart. Mr Carloss, stepping to me said, 


Sarah cast at him a vengeful glance. Mr Harrison 


When my father returned, at evening, I mentioned 
the visit I had received, and the names of the visitors so 








though odd young man—that Mr Harrison was from 
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the south, sent to be educated —and remarked that re- 
port said he was partial to Sarah Carloss. ‘Is it possi- 
ble,’ thought I, ‘ that he can think my dear Maria the 
finest female in the world, and yet choose Miss Carloss 
as a companion for life?’ But dispelling as much as 
possible all other thoughts, I took up my pen, and told 
my Maria the conversation — my opinion of the several 
characters; and the instruction I had received from their 
remarks. The hint about the hat made me resolve not 
to wear it again on such an occasion, but to procure one 
better suited to my situation. From this time Mr Har- 
rison and Mr Carloss made frequent calls; and by every 
friendly and sedulous attention did much to meliorate 
my sad and lonely hours. I grew more happy and con- 
tented to my lot, and found new satisfaction in my do- 
mestic duties, and my house was kept in better order, my 
hearth swept cleaner, and my dress better adjusted from 
the expectation of an evening call from Edward Har- 
rison and Charles Carloss. Susan Carloss, too, called 
frequently. She was a perfect contrast to the haughty, 
self-conceited Sarah. Modest, amiable, and reserved, 
few knew her worth;— but to know was to love and ad- 
mire her. 

By the assiduity of these new friends, I was soon 
known, and introduced to many of the first families in 
town, and generally made one of every party. Even the 
haughty Sarah Carloss became apparently proud of be- 
ing a friend of Miss Wickliff. I shall not attempt to de- 
lineate the progress of my acquaintance with Edward. 
Suffice it, to say that it issued in a lasting and painful 
affection on my part — that it was begotten in my bosom 
by every tender and delicate attention, and honorable 
profession that could be made by man. For him, I dis- 
carded the open hearted Carloss, who showed himself as 
generous, as he was eccentric, by continuing my warm 
friend and benefactor when he had been discarded as a 
lover — a rare circumstance. 

Thus passed one year in the town of ; at the 
close of which year my father married a rich widow in 
an obscure, country town, twenty miles distant, and re- 
moved to live with her. He desired me to go with him; 
but my friends having procured me a school, I entered 
on the duties of a teacher, hoping thereby to be more in- 
dependant and useful, at the same time to prolong my 
stay in the society so dear tomy heart. In a few short 
weeks, Edward received a letter from home containing 
a summons to return immediately. He flew to me; we 
sat down and wept together at the thought of separation. 
I told him I felt assured that his friends had been in- 
formed of his attachment, and that, when we parted, it 
was forever. He endeavored to dissipate my fears, and 
said if such information had been conveyed to his friends 
it was Charles Carloss who had done it. I insisted that 
he was incapable of such an act —I had the clearest ev- 
idence of his disinterested friendship. I did not con- 
vince him, however. 

The morning for Edward’s departure arrived. He 
came to bid me adieu— he referred again to Carloss. 
‘ There are those, Eliza,’ said he, ‘ who would have taken 
you from me, if they could, while I was near you— who 
will double their assiduity when Iam gone. I have one 
request to make, Eliza,’ said he, taking a beautiful vol- 
ume of the Scriptures from his pocket, ‘I have one re- 
quest tomake. Swear to me on this holy book that you 
will never be the wife of another!’ 

‘Edward,’ said I,‘ you surprise me! Do you doubt 
my sincerity ?’ 





‘No! Eliza, I do not,’ said he, ‘ but this separation dis- 
tresses me. I want the strongest assurance possible of 
your fidelity.’ 

‘The man who can doubt my word,’ said I, ‘would 
doubt my oath. Beside, I have ever held such protesta- 
tions as sinful and needless.’ 

‘You then are the wife of Carloss!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Never!’ said I. ‘Edward, can you be jealous of 
such a friend ?’ 

‘T have the testimony, of his sister, that he hopes to 
secure you when I am gone,’ said he. 

‘Sarah Carloss wrongs her generous brother,’ said I. 

‘ You distract me, Eliza,’ he cried. ‘Swear to me that 





you will not be the wife of Carloss !’ 





Overcome by his importunity — his trembling agita- 
tion, I stifled the voice of conscience and of my judgment 
and of common sense — took the bible and did as he de- 
sired,—he administered to me the oath. He then made 
the same solemn appeal to heaven. Presenting the bi- 
ble to me, he said, ‘ Keep this, Eliza, as a remembrancer 
of your obligation. The carriage was at the door — he 
threw himself into it— bowed me an adieu, and the car- 
riage rolled leisurely away. 

The busy town of was no longer pleasant, nor 
society desirable. My last interview with Edward had 
left a most painful impression on my mind. I must say 
it had lessened him in my esteem. I had done violence 
to my principles in that solemn, ridiculousoath. ‘From 
that hour I have not been quite myself.’ My father 
heard of Edward’s departure, and insisted on my com- 
ingtohim. I relinquished my school and complied with 
his request. 

It was night when I reached my new home. Every- 
thing about the spacious farm house bespake wealth, in- 
dustry, and order. As I entered the door hope and fear 
shook my frame. I had lost a mother —I felt the need 
of one now, most keenly. Should I find one, in her 
whom my father had chosen for me — was that best of 
Heaven’s gifts* about to be restored tome? A moment 
more and I was ushered into her presence, and stood, in- 
troduced before her. My heart sank, my blood crept 
coldly through my veins, and seemed to wither up every 
pleasing expectation of the future. She was tali and 
thin — her features masculine — her voice coarse. She 
took my hand which I extended toward her; but it was 
not the kind grasp of maternal tenderness — it was not 
the gentle pressure of affection, but the chilling touch of 
apathy. Around her stood a group of rude, uncultured 
boys, who whispered as loud as to be heard distinctly — 
‘Oh what a little beauty — what a pretty picture.’ Near 
by stood a large dog and growled a surly unwelcome. 
Such was my reception at the farm house. 





During the evening my new mother told me separately 
she was glad to see me, that, as he had never had a 
daughter, she hoped now to have some help in her do- 
mestic concerns. When the hour for retirement arrived 
I was led by my mother to the room where every male 
member of the family slept except my father. As she 
threw open the door, I shrunk back astonished. ‘ In- 
deed, madam,’ said I, ‘I cannot lodge here.’ ‘ Why 
not ?’ said she, in a tone of surprise, ‘you must not be 
particular. We are none of your grand, polite sort of 
folks.’ ‘ I suppose not,’ I replied; ‘ but you must see the 
impropriety of this.’ ‘Go along!’ said she, giving me 
a push; ‘I do not see what you are afraid of” ‘I shall 
not sleep here,’ I replied peremptorily, ‘but Ican sit up 
all night below.’ ‘ Well, Idid n’t know gals was so 
mighty ticklish — but come along and sleep in my best 
chamber to-night. I shall have a talk with your father 
about this.’ So saying, she threw open the door of a 
large, well furnished chamber, and hastened down stairs 
muttering something about being proud and grand. I 
shut myself into this room, and sat down and’ wept, in 
bitterness of spirit, convinced that my lot was cast with 
uncongenial minds. 

I arose in the morning, long before any one of the fam- 
ily was up, and from my windows took a melancholy 
survey of the surrounding scenery. The house was 
built on a rise of ground, apparently in the depths of a 
vast forest. Nota building could Idiscover except those 
belonging to the premises. A well cultivated farm 





* Emphatically, and, moreover, justly, beautifully and properly so 
called. It is he, only, who has lost a mother, that can realize sen- 
sibly what a treasure has been wrested away. The kind hand that 
led us when an infant —the sparkling eye of affection, which was 
watched, as a beacon light, in times of doubt, and the voice, whose 
monitions and advice were full of deep solicitude for our safety and 
happiness, all rise up before us, heeded more and remembered of- 
tener. But itis the voice, prompted to utterance by a mother’s 
pure and changeless love, which principally commands our atten- 
tion. We hear it now, as when in boyhood, its angel accents came 
on our ear with cordial kindliness, turning the warm blood through 
its young channels back to evenness, stealing over the soul’s wild 
thoughts and hushing them to stillness—as the Spirit of the Calm 
moves over the boisterous waves of ocean, while they melt away 
and sink to silence as if to hear some ‘still small voice,’ or whisper- 
ings of a god. — Ep. 











spread itself below thiseminence. All beyond seemed 
one dense wood, composed of fadeless pine and hem- 
lock, sturdy oaks and towering maples. Accustomed as 
Ihad been to the scenes of a busy town, this solitude 
seemed rare and romantic, but not uncongenial to my 
present state of feeling. The great difficulty was how 
I should make myself agreeable or useful in my new sit- 
uation. I stood thus, musing, till the sun climbing the 
eastern hill, poured his broad beams, in a flood of light 
on the woody vale. There was something grand and 
sublime in the prospect which chained my attention, till 
aroused by the harsh voice of my mother, calling both 
her boys and me. I hastened to the kitchen. She chided 
me for sleeping so late, told me it was time all the cows 
were milked. Giving me a pail, and pointing to the 
yard she said, ‘You need not milk but two.’ I dared not 
tell, what was a fact, that I never milked in all my life 
— but took the pail and made an unsuccessful attempt to 
obey her, while my new brothers and a young negro boy 
stood and diverted themselves with my awkward efforts. 
I returned to the house and frankly confessed my inabil- 
ity. My mother seized the pail, said I had been badly 
brought up, and went herself. I felt that my education 
had been deficient in the common concerns of common 
life. After breakfast my mother presented me a wheel, 
and said I might spin that day. Here, again, I was ob- 
liged to acknowledge my ignorance, but told her that in 
most of her domestic labors I could be useful to her, and 
that I hoped to learn of her what I did not know. She 
then presented me cloth and requested me to cut and 
make a pair of pantaloons for herson. This was equal- 
ly new to me; but I determined to make the experiment 
and finally succeeded to her satisfaction. ‘Thus was I 
hurried from one piece of work to another — not a mo- 
ment’s leisure for reading, or my pen, or pencil, except 
what was deducted from my hours of rest. 

At the expiration of several weeks, thus spent, I was 
surprised with the arrival of Charles Carloss, who had 
come twenty miles to bring me a letter from Edward. 
His feelings were tenderly excited to see me in such a 
situation, and he generously urged me to return with him ; 
offered me every assistance, and the aid of his sister 
Susan; but I could not tax his liberality by complying 
with his wishes. We parted with equal emotion. For 
three months I feasted on this solitary letter, which was 
replete with assurances of undying affection. From 
week to week, I waited the arrival of the post-boy, with 
deep solicitude, but no tidings, save a sorry newspaper, 
arrived. 

One day the post arrived and ‘loudly blew his merry 
horn.’ I hastened to the gate; he,was waving a letter in 
triumph. ‘ News,’ said I, ‘has made you glad.’ ‘Give 
me a sixpence!’ I gave it him, seized the letter, broke 
the seal, when to my disappointment I found it signed 
— Cuar.es anp Susan Cartoss. Such were my feelings 
that I could not read a word, but taking the newspaper, 
was returning to the house when the name of Edward 
caught my eye. On looking, I saw in capitals, ‘ Mar- 
ried at , by the Rev. Mr , Mr Edward Harrison 
to Miss Clarissa Edgeworth.’ The paper dropped from 
my unconscious hand. WhenI recovered my conscious- 
ness, I was lying on my bed, in my chamber, the letter 
of my friends was at my side. That letter confirmed 
the fatal fact. Edward had written Charles Carloss — 
told him of his marriage —said time and distance had 
effaced from his affections one he had held so dear — 
that his parents had received a letter from Sarah Car- 
loss, informing them of his intention to marry a penny- 
less girl — that the superior qualifications of Miss E., 
together with his friends entreaties, had induced him to 
yield, and that he was lost, to Eliza, forever! Go and 
tell her, Charles, he added that I absolve her from all ob- 
ligation — she may now be the wife of Charles Carloss. 
The perfect apathy of his feelings, aroused the pride of 
my bosom. I resolved to tear his image from my heart, 
which had so long been present with me. ‘No, Ed- 
ward,’ said I to myself, ‘ you shall not make me misera- 
ble.” As I arose from my bed, his bible, lying on the 
dressing table, caught my eye. Thesolemnity and crim- 
inality of my oath to him, the morning we parted, came 











over my spirits. I sank back on my bed insensibly. 
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But I must draw a veil over this part of my history. 
The world cannot appreciate the motives of my heart; 
and all are ready to condemn in others, what all so keen- 
ly feel themselves — the anguish of a disappointment. 
My father was disappointed in his hope of seeing me 
marry rich, and became morose and unfeeling toward 
me. My mother possessed neither tenderness or pity. 

I was soon visited by Charles and Susan Carloss, who 
strove to console me. Charles, in the presence of his 
sister, made another offer of his hand and heart and for- 
tune, but did not press me against my inclination. I 
frankly confessed all that had passed;—that I was 
bound by a solemn oath never to be the wife of Carloss 
— that Ais absolving me from that obligation did not sat- 
isfy my conscience — that I had no sympathy with those 
who profess to absolve the obligations of others, — that 
bible on which I had sworn, said, ‘ A good man swear- 
eth to his heart and changeth not.’ Susan thought I 
iuisapplied the sentiment. ‘ Perhaps,’ said I, ‘Ido; but 
nothing else will satisfy my sense of right. I feel, I 
know, that I did wrong— foolishly and sinfully —to 
take such an obligation; but when taken, I can never re- 
ivact.’ The generous Carloss and his sister wept. But 
tears were denied me. Finding me invincible, they left 
me. Susan putting into my hand a paper containing a 
sum of money to bear continguent expenses. 

My object was now to find where I could shut myself 
trom society and oppression. At last, I resolved to vis-) 
it a neighboring village of Shakers ; and if their purity| 
of morals corresponded with their profession, to join| 
them for life. There, I thought, I might spend my time| 
alone, reading, writing, drawing, and in alternate labor. 
These would prove amusements, and I should be free} 
from all importunity, from the other sex, to change my} 
purpose of celibacy. My new enterprize now engrossed | 
all my attention. I made everything ready for my de-| 
parture. A youg lady, to whom I had been introduced, 
consented to convey me to ,and to keep my secret,| 
as I wished none to know of my retreat. Accordingly, | 
I bade adieu to fhe place of my captivity, and arrived at 
the Shaker village, just before evening. The lady by 
whom I was accompaied, set me down at the door of} 
what they call their office, and proceeded on, to visit her| 
friends a few miles distant. One of the elders of the} 
order, was at the door, and took charge of my baggage, | 
and lead me to the office hall. There I sat alone till he| 
had called several of the sisterhood, and assembled the! 
elders to hear my request. I briefly told them that | 
wished to be received on a short probation to ascertain} 
their principles, and to give them an opportunity to judge 
whether I was a suitable candidate to join them perma- 
nently. They seemed highly pleased, and bade me wel-| 
come to their abode of peace, brotherly love, and exclu-| 
sion from the world. Iwas conducted to a building, de-| 
voted to females, and placed in a small chamber, com-| 
manding a fine view of the surrounding country, as well| 
as the village. I was pleased with their simplicity, neat-| 
nesgggnd order. I entered into the cares and labors of| 
the Weterhood; made tender inguiries into their early} 
histories, and endeavored to ascertain their stories; but| 
all, I perceived, though very unwilling that the rest 
should know it, came there from motives entirely dis- 
connected with religion. Disappointments similar to) 
my own, I found were the most prominent causes of their} 
celibacy and retirement from the world. Many a night! 
was spent in these relations, while the tears and sobs of| 
those relating proved but too plainly that their affections 
were not weaned from a world they had forsaken. 











One of their elders, a man of thirty-five, was daily 
sent to converse with me, relative to my motives in join- 
ing them, and to instruct me in their principles. The 
sisters told me, that elder Blackman was, when in the 
world, a lawyer, and being a man of superior talents 
and education, was appointed to convince gainsayers, 
and plead the cause of truth— that he would be my in- 
structor till I was convinced that their mode of living, 
their worship &c. was scriptural, and would lead its fol- 
lowers to everlasting felicity; while the world, unbe- 
leiving world, lay in ignorance of the only way of sal- 
vation, and consequently under condemnation. His 


er. But somehow he did not enter as at first, on an ar- 
gument relative to their principles; but showed by his 
conversation that he was a man of general information, 
and resembled his sex, so far, that he liked very well to 
prolong his conversations with sensible women. Isome- 
times smiled, when the sisters told me that Elder Black- 
man said I was the most obstinate gainsayer he had ever 
seen; that it required great patience, aud perseverance, 
to bring me fully to the belief of the truth. As his vis- 
its increased, his conversation became more general and 
playful; he tried to draw from me my story, and prom- 
ised in return to give me his. I evaded his enquires, 
however, but drew from him every particular of his. 
But as I promised secrecy, I shall not abuse the confi- 
dence reposed in me. But, O how far were his motives, 
for forsaking the world from that purity which he pro- 
fessed ! 

Diasppointed in my hopes of finding purity of heart 
and life, in those who had thus forsaken the world; cha- 
grined to find myself closely watched by the sisterhood, 
and rebuked if they found me either reading, writing, 
or using my pencil; I began to think I could not spend 
my life here. This I told to Elder Blackman. At this, 
he made a full declaration to me, of which he would 
blush to acknowledge to his fraternity. I insisted on 
leaving the society, and returning to that world for my- 
sake, which he had professed for conscience sake, to 
have forsaken. You would have smiled to have seen a 
grave Shaker Elder, with grey coat and broad brimed 
hat, on his knees at my feet; but Idid not smile. I re- 
buked him for his hypocrisy, and assured him that I 
would see him no more. I, therefore, shut myself in 
my room, and requested a carriage to convey me home. 
The Elders were soon assembled to urge me to duty, and 
self consecration. I told them I was convinced that I 
could never be a Shaker in heart or principle, and I 
would not be a hypocrite. 

I left the village, returned home, and have spent some 
months more in solitude and misery. While at home, I 
received a letter from Susan Carloss, saying that her 
| brother had given her orders to provide for my necessi- 
ties, that he would never see me again if it gave me 
pain; otherwise he could and would relinquish every 
feeling but those of a brother and friend; and act as 
such during life; —that her poor sister Sarah, was as 
wretched as myself—that she loved Edward, and tried 
| by every method to injure me in his estimation, but find- 
ing she could not do that, had made him think that 
Charles was secretly his enemy; that by writing to the 
Harrison family, she had broken our connexion. But 
the stings of a guilty conscience, and disappointed hope, 
now threatened to dethrone her reason. I mention this 
to show that Providence sooner or later returns to the 
bosom the same measure it meted out to others. 

I am now just about to commence a journey to join the 
Moravians or united brethren at Bethlehem, Pa. Ihave 
accepted money from Susan, to defray the expenses of 
my journey. I hope there’to be useful as a teacher at the 
same time seclude myself from a world with which lam 
ever at variance. On my way there, I shallassume the 
| character of Sterne’s Maria. This you say is romantic; 
| be it so—I feel that I am very different, not quite my- 
| self, since my misfortune. But think I am not so insane 
as not to make myself useful in my favorite pursuit of 
drawing. 





I have exhausted my strength and spirits in writing 
the above narration. Ihave written it for the eye of 
those friends who feel a particular interest in my story. 
I deem my sorrows too sacred for vulger eyes or ears. 
Shoold the young read it, may they be admonished by 
my folly, and avoid the path of danger. Had the 
‘mother who watched over my childhood,’ been spared 
me, her voice of reason and prudence, would have saved 
me from being captivated with a genteel person, agreea- 
ble manners, and the hope of future affluence. Her 
penetration would have seen through the eccentric ex- 
terior of Charles Carloss, a man affectionate, virtuous, 
honorable, and every way calculated to make me happy. 
I should have listened to her admonitory avowal and es- 
caped. But allis overnow. Happiness farewell. 


The supper bell had rang again and again. The sur- 
ly cook, had muttered his anathemas on the manuscript, 
and declared that spoiled tea and cold biscuit, was a just 
retribution for those who could neglect his supper for a 
silly love story. When the story was finished, therefore, 
they hastened to the table, but with better appetites for 
conversation than for food. One moralized on the insta- 
bility and mutability of human nature, and expatiated on 
the inconsistency of Edward Harrison. Another ad- 
mired the disinterested benevolence and self command 
of Charles Carloss. Another laughed at the picture of 
the suppliant Shaker, making love to Eliza. Another 
execrated the miserable Sarah Carloss and admired the 
the character of Maria Livingston. But all united in 
casting a mantle of charity over the weaknesses and foi- 
bles, while they deeply sympathized in the sorrows of 
Eliza Wickliff. B. 
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Tuens is a feeling of reverence associated with our reminiscen- 
ces of departed worth and genius. It is too holy and deep for out- 
ward manifestation. It hovers closely around the heart, sweeping 
in secret the fine and hidden chords of our better sympathies. In 
contemplating the character of the subject of this sketch, I feel in 
no ordinary degree, the peculiar elicacy of the task I have under- 
taken. It is like lifting the shroud from the still face of the dead, 
that the living may admire its yet lingering loveliness. I alirost 
feel as if I were writing in the presence of the disembodied spirit 
of the departed; —asif the eye of his modest and unpretending 
| genius were following the pen, which traces his brief history. 

Joun Garpiner Carkriys Brarnarp, was born at New-London, 
| Connecticut, in October, 1796. He was the son of the late Hon. 
| Jeremiah G, Brainard, formerly a Judge of the Superior Court in 
| that State. His preparatory studies were under the direction of 
| his elder brother who is at this time a highly respectable member 
| of the Connecticut bar. He entered Yale College at the age of 
| fifteen ; —and soon gave evidence of the possession of a superior 
| gift of intellect. His genius was not of that startling nature, which 
| blazes out suddenly from the chaos of an unformed character, 
| dazzling with its unexpected brilliance. It developed itself gradu- 
jally and quietly. It was perceptible to others even before its pos- 





| Sessor seemed conscious of its influence. Never intrusive, and 
| always shrinking from competition, it called forth an admiration 
| which had no alloy of envy. There was a modesty in the manifest- 
ations of his genius, — a disinterestedness, at times almost approach- 
ing carelessness, which forbade the suspicion of rivalship, and 
which discovered no inclination to contend for those honors which 
all felt were within his grasp. 

During his residence at Yale College he was a universal favorite. 
Although, even at that early period, something of the sadness 
which clouded his after life occasionally gathered around hirm, he 
had all the cheerfulness of a happy child in the society of his 
friends. His smile was ever ready to greet their good humored 
sallies; and he had, inturn, his own peculiar faculty of awaking 
mirthful and pleasant emotions. In his gayer moments of social 
intercourse, the drollery of his manner—the singularity in the 
mode of his expression, and in the association of his ideas, — soine- 
thing of which is perceptible in his lighter pocins, — rendered his 
society peculiarly fascinating. His wit seldom took a personal 
direction. It played lightly over the easy current of his conversa- 
tion, brilliant — sparkling, but perfectly harmless. 

He was not a hard student. He wanted in agreat degree even 
the common stimulus of Ambition. He had no desire to triumph 
over his fellows. He was contented with his own retirement of 
thought. His purposes of life, too, were shadowy, undefined and 
mutable. He had conseqnently, no given point upon which to 
direct the powers of his mind. The rays were scattered carelessly 
abroad, which should have been concentrated upon one bright and 
burning focus. 

On leaving College, he returned to New-London, and entered the 
office of his brother William F. Brainard, Esq., as a Student at 
Law. While in this situation, he experienced a disappointment of 
that peculiar nature, which so often leaves an indelible impression 
upon the human heart. It probably had some influence upon the 
tenor of his after life. It threw a cloud between hiin and the sun- 
shine ;—it turned back upon its fountain a frozen current of 
rebuked affections. This circumstance has been mentioned only 
as affording in some measure, a solution of what might have been 
otherwise inexplicable in the depression of his maturer years. 
Perhaps there are few men of sensitive feelings and high capacities 
with whom something of the kind does not exist, —something 
which the heart reverts to with mingled tenderness and sorrow, — 
one master chord of feeling the tones of whose vibrations are 
loudest and longest, — one strong hue in the picture of existence, 
which blends with, and perchance overpowers all others, — one 
passionate remembrance, which, at all times, like the tod of the 











visits, I perceived, were often repeated, and lasted long- 
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heart, when connected with disappointed feeling, is not easily for- 
gotten. Mirth, wine, the excitement of convivial intercourse, — 
the gaities of fashion, —the struggles of ambition, may produce a 
temporary release from its presence. But a word carelessly 
uttered—a flower — a tone of music —a strain of poetry, — 


Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound, 


may recall it again before the eye of the mind, —and the memory 
of the past—the glow and ardor of passion —the hope — the fear 
—the disappointment — will crowd in upon the heart. It is at such 
moments that the image of old happiness rises up like the Astarte of 
Manfred, only to mock the sick senses with an ungratitying visite- 
tion. 

After his admission to the Bar he removed to the City of Middle- 
town, in the year 1819, and commenced the practice of his protes- 
sior. His situation was by no means congenial to his feelings. 
He had grown weary of the dull routine of his studies. To use his 
own language, ‘ he was of a temperament much too sensitive for 
his own coifort in a calling, which exposed hiin to personal alter- 
cation, contradiction, and that sharp and harsh collision, which 
tries and strengthens the passious of the heart, at least as much as 
it does the faculties of the mind.’ 

Sensitive to a fault, —with scarcely a desire for distinction in the 
profession which had been assigned him, with no feeling of avarice, 
and with little of worldly prudence, he yielded to the lassitude and 
unnervating relaxation of mind and body to which every young 
professional man is exposed, while waiting for the tardy manifesta- 
tions of public favor. Too much is often expected of a mind like 
that of Brainard. The world judges from external appearance ; 
and is ever ready to condemn as eccentric and unprofitable, the 
bias of that genius, which from its very nature is unable to follow 
in the vulgar path of common and plodding intellect. Locke, 
whose metaphysical discoveries are equalle¢ only by those of 
Newton in the material universe, was accounted unfit even for a 
physician. Akenside lived unrespected in his native town, and his 
poetical reputation was injurious to his profession. Blackstone 
and Lord Mansfield bade farewell to the muses when they betook 
themselves seriously to the law. Darwin prudently concealed his 
poetry, until his medical reputation was established. Home pub- 
lished Douglass, and lost for so doing the pastoral care of his parish. 
Sir Richard Blackmore enjoyed an almost unparalleled reputation | 
as a physician: He published his poetry, and there were ‘ none to 
do him reverence.’ 

Genius has its own peculiar path. It cannot float upon the com- 
mon current of the world. It has its own ideal dwelling-place — 
its unparticipated joys ; and its ‘ heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
neither does the stranger intermeddle therewith.’ Standing aloof 
from the common path, —an alien in feeling and action, —its pos- 





sessor has been too often regarded in conformity with the counsel 
of the dying man in Otway’s tragedy : 
Shun 
The man that’s singular. His mind’s unsound — 
Ilis spleen o’erweighs his brain. 


The apparent listlessness and inactivity of Brainard were produc- 
tive of no little disappointment and anxiety on the part of his 
friends. They saw him turning away from the struggles of busi- 
ness, and the path of ambition, apparently regardiess of what 
Roger Williams has quaintly termed, ‘the Worldes great Trinitie,’ 
Pleasure, Profit and Honor ;— and while they acknowledged his 
high intellectual capacities, they lamented his want of worldly 
wisdoin. , 

During his residence in Middletown he composed some of his 
minor poems;— and made several contributions to a literary 
paper in the City of New-Haven, conducted by the late Cornelius 
Tuthill, Esy. While here, he made no effort to win the attention of 
the public. His door was always open to the lounger; and his 
numerous friends and associates were never unwelcome, except 
when they visited him inthe character of clients. 

Weary of his experience of the profession for which he had 
been educated, he turned at last to the only path which seemed 
open to him; and entered upon the uncertain and precarious 
destiny of a literary writer. He had ‘found himself unable to 
mingle in the hot and eager strife of that political arena, which the 
institutions and spirit of our country have thrown open to number- 
less competitors; and for which the profession of the law is pecul- 
iarly adapted. To bear off the political palm,—to stamp upon 
passing events the impress of a master mind, —to trample down 
the weak and wrestle with the strong, required nerves of ‘ sterner 
stuff’ than those of Brainard. A Stranger to malevolence and 
party bitterness himself, he shrank from a collision with the ruder 
and turbulent spirits of political ambition. It would be well for our 
country, if her party contests were always of such a character, 
that the sensitive and the ingenuous, the pure-hearted and the 
gifted might minister at her political altars, without soiling the 
white ephod of their priesthood by a contact with treachery, cor- 
ruption and violence. 

In February, 1822, he entered upon the duties of an Editor, in the 
City of Hartford, having contracted for condneting the Connecticut 
Mirror, with its publisher, Mr P. B. Goodsell. Unknown at this 
time, to fame, and struggling with a gathering despondency, he 
began his literary career. His anticipations were by no means 
those; of ‘buoyant and elastic feeling. 


His hope was like that 
described by Cowley : — 


Whose weak being ruined is 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss, 

Whom good or ill doth equally confound, 
And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound. 


He had failed in the profession to which he had devoted the 
morning of his existeuce. He was making an experiment, upon 
the issue of which the character of his future destiny depended. 
He had seen enough of life, —le had felt enough of the workings 
of his own spirit, to know that his ‘ thoughts were not the thoughts 
of other men,’ — that a gulf, wider than that which yawned between 
Dives and the beatified spirits of happiness, separated him from 
the common sympathies of the busy, grasping, unnatural world. 
He went to his weekly task as to the performance of an unwelcome 
duty, — but without physical energy or firmness of purpose. His 
| temperament Was totally unfitted for the rough collisions of edito- 
rial coniroversy. There was too much gentleness in his nature, — 





|too inuch charity for the offending, and too much modesty in his 


; own pretensions, to allow of any rudenesss of criticism or severity 
lof censure. His writings in the Connecticut Mirror are uniformly 
| gentlemanly and goodnatured. It is impossible to discover in them 
janything like malice or wantonness of satire. He was the first to 
jaward due praise to his literary brethren. His criticisms were 
jthose of a man willing to lend his fine ear to the harmonies of 
| poetry, aud his clear healthful eye to the light of intellectual 
beauty, wherever these were to be seen or heard. In deciding 
| upon the inerits of a new publication, he did not pause to inquire 
who was the author, or coldly weigh in the balance of his seifish- 
ness, the probable effect upon himself, of a favorable or unfavora- 
| ble expression of opinion. He had nothing of that carping, mole- 
| visioned spirit of criticism, which has neither eye to see, nor heart 
jto appreciate truth and beauty in others; but which like the torch, 
| which the ancients ascribed to their personification of Malevolence, 
|lingers only upon faults. 

The originality and spirit of his poetical writings soon attracted 


jattention. His pieces were extensively copied, and, not unfrequent- 
lly, with high encomium. The voice of praise is always sweet, but 
|doubiy so when it falls for the first time upon a youthful ear. 
| But, Brainard was one of those who ‘hear their faculties meekly.’ 
| Although publishing, week after week, poems which would have 
done honor to the genius of Burns and Wordsworth, he never 
| publicly betrayed any symptoms of vanity. He held on the quiet | 
and even tenor of his way, apparently regardless of that prodigality | 
of intellectual beauty which blossomed around him. With but a} 








j:noiety of his powers, more ardent and aspiring spirits would have | 
striven mightily for the sunshine of applause. Brainard sought the 





||shade. The fine current of his mind, like the ‘ sacred river’ of | 


the Kubla Khan, ‘ meandered with an easy motion,’ in the silence 


and the coolness of abstracted thought, far below the noisy and | 
lieated atinosphere of the world. Its music was for himself alone. } 
He cared not that the great world should hear it. It was like that | 
hidden brooklet which Coleridge speaks of, — 


To the sleeping woods all night 
Singing a quiet tune — 


a stream, itis true, which burst forth occasionally into the live | 
sunshine, like the flow of molten diamonds, but which seemed to | 
murinur sweeter, where it caught its glimpses of blue sky and | 
sailing cloud, through the dim vistas of the shaded solitude. 

Aside from its original poetry and occasional notices of new 





ty. The editorial remarks were usually comprised in a few short 
jand hastily written paragraphs. There was a childish playfulness 
jin his brief notices of important events. His political speculations 
| were puerile and boyish. He turned off the Tariff with a humor- 
ous comparison or a quaint quotation ; and dismissed the subject of 
the Presidency with a ‘ jeu de esprit.’ Feeling himself unqualified 
by education or habit for the discussion of these matters, he 
would not for the enjoyment of a fictitious reputation, 


| 

| 

| 

. . . 2 | 

books, the Mirror, while under his control hardly rose to mediocri- 
} 

| 

| 


Get him glass eyes, 
And like a scurvy politician seem 
To see the things he did not. 


He received considerable assistance from his brother, — whose 
frequent communications are marked by strong, nervous and 
original thought. 

His habits of self reliance, of a gentle retirement into the calm 
beauty of his own mind rendered him, in a measure indifferent to 
the opinion of the world. Yet he loved society —the society of 
the gifted and intellectnal— and of those who had become accus- 
tomed to his peculiarities of manner and feeling, who could appre- 
ciate his merit, or relish his goodnatured jests and ‘mocks and 
knaveries,’ and laugh with him at what he considered the ludicrous 
eagerness of the multitude after the vanities of existence. In 
larger and mixed circles his peculiar sensitiveness was a frequent 
cause of unhappiness. Amid his gaiety and humor, a word spoken 
inadvertentlf — some unmeaning gesture —some casual inatten- 
tion or unlucky oversight, checked at once, the free glow of his 
sprightly conversation —the jest died upon his lip, — and the mel- 
ancholy which had been lifted from his heart, fell back again with 
increased heaviness. 

A writer in one of our Daily Journals,* in a brief but very 
eloquent notice of the death of Brainard, thus speaks of his intel- 
lectual character while a resident in Hartford: ‘ Brainard did not 
make much show in the world. He was an unassuming and unam- 
bitious man — but he had talents which should have made him our 
pride. They were not showy or dazzling — and perhaps that is the 
reason that the general eye did not rest upon him— but he hada 
keen discriminating susceptibility, and a taste exquisitely refined 
and true.’ * * * ‘Brainard had no enemies. It was not that his 
character was negative or his courtesy universal. There was a 
directness in his manner, and a plain-spoken earnestness in his 








* Boston Statesman of 1828. 


address, which could never have been wanting in proper discrim- 
ination. He would never have compromised with the unworthy tor 
their good opinion. But it was his truth — his fine, open, ingenuous 
truth — bound up with a character of great purity and benevolence, 
which won love for him. I never met a man of whom all men 
spoke so well. I fear I never shall. When I was introduced to 
him, he took me aside and talked with me for an hour. I shall 
never forget that conversation. He made no common-place re- 
marks. He would not talk of himself, though I tried to lead him to 
it. He took a high intellectual tone, and I never heard its beauty 
or originatity equalled. He knew wonderfully well the secrets of 
mental relish and developement ; and had evidently examined him- 
self till he had grown.fond, as every one must who does it, of a 
quiet, contemplative, self-cultivating life. He had gone on with this 
process until the spiritual predominated entirely over the material 
man. He was all soul —all intellect—and he neglected therefore, 
the exciting ambitions and the common habits which keep the 
springs of ordinary life excited and healthy — andso he died — and 
I know not that for his own sake we should mourn.’ 

The citizens of Hartford were by no means unmindful of the 
real worth of Brainard, and if any thing of an unpleasant nature oc- 
curred in his intercourse with them, it might generally be traced to 
his own susceptibility and tenderness of feeling. The writer from 
whoin I have just quoted, thus describes the circumstances under 
which he first saw the subject of his sketch: ‘The first time I ever 
saw him, I met him in a gay and fashionable circle. He was point- 
ed out to me as the poet Brainard—a plain, ordinary looking indi- 
vidual, careless in his dress, and apparently without the least out- 
ward claim to the attention of those who value such advantages. 
But there was no person there so inuch or so flatteringly attended 
to. He was among those who saw him every day and knew him fa- 
miliarly ; and I almost envied him, as he went round, the unqualified 
kindness and eyen affection, with which every bright girl and every 
mother in that room received him. He was evidently the idol, not 
only of the poetry-loving and gentler sex— but also of the young 
men who were about him— an evidence of worth, let me say, which 
is as high as it is uncommon.’ 

In 1824-5, he prepared for the press a small volume of his poems. 
It was published at New York, in the Spring of 1825. It contains 
about 40 short pieces of poetry, most of which were cut from the 
files of the Mirror with little or no revision. The quaint humor of 
the author appears in the title page: ‘Occasional Pieces of Poetry, 
by John G. C. Brainard. 

Some said, ‘John, print it;’ others said, ‘Not so;’— 
Some said, ‘It might do good ;’ oth¢rs said, ‘ No.’ 
Bunyan’s Apology. 


The introduction is brief and characteristic : ‘The author of the fol- 





lowing pieces has been induced to publish them in a book, from con- 
siderations which cannot be interesting to the public. Many of 
these litthke poems have been printed in the Connecticut Mirror ; 
and the others are just fitto keep them company. No apologies 
are made, and no criticisms deprecated. The common place story 
of the importunities of friends, thongh it had its share in the publi- 
cation, is not insisted upon; but the vanity of the author, if others 
choose to callit such, is a natural motive ; and the hope of ‘ making 
a little something by it,’ is an honest acknowledgment, if it is a poor 
excuse.’ 

In this humble and unpretending manner, a volume was intro- 
duced to the public, of which it is not too much to say, that it con- 
tains more pure, beau'iful poetry, than any equal number of pages 
ever published in this country. I would make no rash assertion. 
Fame cannot visit Brainard in his grave ; and I would not wrong his 
memory by exaggerated eulogium. Nor would I detract in the 
slightest degree from the just reputation of the living. Asan Amer- 
ican I am proud of the many gifted spirits who have laid their offer- 
ings upon the altar of our national literature. I believe them capa- 
ble of greater and more successful efforts. I would encourage 
them onward. There is a growing disposition at home and abroad 
to reward literary exertion. And even if such were not the fact, 
is there nothing in the mild process of intellectual refinement, 
which is of itself worth more than the great world can bestow? 
‘Poetry’ says Coleridge, ‘has been to me its own exceeding great 





reward.’ Thisconsciousness of rightly improving the endowments 
of Heaven, — of possessing a pure, internal fountain of innocent 
happiness, to which the spirit may turn for its refreshing from the 
fever of the world, —this contented self reliance, 

Which nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy, 


is far more to be desired than the deceitful murmurs of applause 
falling upon the craving ear of an unsatisfied spirit. Goethe léarned 
this truth, long before the public eye was fixed upon him. He could 
be happy and satisfied in the enjoyment of his own intellectual par- 
adise. even before the world had realized or acknowledged its ex- 
ceeding beauty. In sucha state the mind becomes worthy of its 
origin. Itrealizes in Time, something of its expansion in Eternity. 
It is not to be denied that some of the poems in this little collec- 
tion were totally unworthy of Brainard’s genius, — hasty, careless, 
and evenin some instances below mediocrity — serving only asa 
foil to the exceeding beauty of the others. But what poet of mod- 
ern days has ever published a perfect volume ? — Byron threw his 
hasty, but powerful productions before the public with beauty 
wedded to deformity. Southey ‘ discourses fustian’ in his Joan of 
Arc; and in the midst of his wild dream of Eastern wonder tells his 
ridiculous story of Kehama’s ride into Hell over nine several 
bridges. Wordsworth, with all his fine perceptions of natural 
beauty, and his exquisite philosophy, sinks at times into the most 














disgusting puerility, —the pathes and sentiment of an over-grown 
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baby.* Even the gifted Shelley wearies us with his sickly conceits 
and ungubstantial theories;— and the author of St Agnes Eve is 
mawkish and affected in his Endymion. It is certainly creditable 
to our Literary Reviews and Journals that, notwithstanding its 
obvious defects, the volume of Brainard was received with general 
andliberal encomium. The North American Review — one of our 
ablest periodicals— in a notice, generally favorable and extending 
through several! pages, after speaking of the propensity of Ameri- 
can writers to indulge in an unnatural and affected style—-‘ the 
contortions of the Sybil, without the inspiration:’ — makes the 
following remarks upon the particular subject in question: — ‘The 
instances are rare in which the charge of affectation can be made 
against Mr Brainard, whatever may be his faults of taste and 
execution; or in which his practice can be said to sanction the 
doctrine that 





One line for sense and one for rhyme 

Is quite enough at any time. 
He seldom aims at more than he can accomplish: the chief misfor- 
tune with him is, that he should be contented sometimes to accom- 
plish so little, and that little in so imperfect a manner. That he 
possesses much of the genuine spirit and power of poetry, no one 
can doubt who reads some of the pieces in’ this volume, yet there 
are others which, if not absolutely below mediocrity, would never 
be suspected as coming from a soil watered by the dews of Castaly. 
They might pass off very well as exercises in rhyme of an incipi- 
ent poet, the first efforts of pluming the wing for a bolder flight, 
and they might hold for a day an honorable place in the corner ofa 
gazette, but toa higher service, a more conspicuous station, they 
could not wisely be called. In short, if we take all the author’s 
compositionsin this volume together, nothing is more remarkable 
concerning them than their inequality; the high poetical beauty 
and strength, both in thought and language of some parts, and the 
want of good taste and the extreme negligence of others.’ 

Although the success which attended his first publication was 
such as might have stimulated one of a different temperament to 
greater and more systematic exertion, it had no sensible effect upon 
Brainard. His friends urged him to undertake a poem of some 
length in which he could concentrate the full vigor and beauty of 
his poetical powers; but he could never be prevailed upon to task 
his mind with the effort. He continued however to publish at long 
intervals, his ‘occasional pieces.’ These are now collected for the 
first time in the present volume. 

It is very probable that lassitude and bodily debility may have 
been the prominent cause of the inactivity of Brainard even after 
the general voice had pronounced him capable of ‘marking the age 
with his name.’ Fame may ‘minister toa mind diseased ;’ but it 
cannot re-fill the exhausted fountains of existence; and that for 
which health and happiness have been sacrificed, may prove at 


last a mockery ,— like ‘celicates poured upon the mouth shut up, or | 


as meats set upon a grave.’ 
The remainder in our next. 





* We think this epithet not only out of taste, but uncalled for, and 
unjust. It is natural for a mind like Mr Whittier’s— evidently of 


the Byron east —to call those ideas puerile, which awaken the slum- | 


bering emotions of the bosom and cast a calmer and holier charm 
on the scenes of childhood and early life; but a keen examination 
of Wordsworth’s theory and of his writings would show that there 
is much more worthy of attention in that bard’s writings than, at 
first sight, appears. — Ep. 





Pugqtttve Sketches. 
A COUNTRY BALL. 


BY LYSANDER LOADSTONE. 








Original. 





A country Ball was to us, a month since, a mystery! 
Oftentimes had we heard of the frolics of the freemen 
who ‘jog behind the plough.’ Oftentimes had we been 
iold of the quaint queernesses of the village lasses, but 
never had heard a description which crused the curios- 


may call them our champions, and were ushered by a 
personage who presided over the house, and whose coun- 
tenance had the dignity of sheriff and town clerk equal- 
ly depicted upon it, into 
The parlor splendors of that festive place. 
A description should be given of that room; but it was 
so like to what every one has seen in a country tavern, 
from the days of Goldsmith down to the present time, 
that it were useless. 
At the sound of the violins, we ascended a crooked, 
narrow stair-case, and at the summit found a congrega- 
tion of open-mouthed gazers. We entered the hall. 
Shade of Terpsichore, what a sight! On the opposite 
side of the entrance sat the lasses of the village, each in 
her best attire, and each primly erect; and on the other 
side trembling swains sat in ‘ durance vile.’ The ball 
room extended two sides of the tavern, and, consequently, 
made a right angle; and about fifieen feet wide, was 
the ball room there, 

Each corner chequered with a three legged chair. 

The chimney hearth was lighted with a blaze 

From two pine sticks which straggled there ‘ cross-ways ;’” 

But stronger light was on the party flung 

From two old lamps which from the ceiling hung. 

There braided oak-leaves dangled to the sight, 

And paper rose-leaves trembled in the light, 

And gay festoons of faded evergreen, 

Hung down to lend a rapture to the scene. 

Two fiddlers cross-legged — benches in a row— 

Nose-gays, in heaps, which ne’er had time to grow — 

Beds in a corner piled like pyramids, 

The floor too chalked with dark tobaeco quids. 

Six rattling windows — one huge, growling dog — 

And thirty swains whose brains were all agog — 

Five starched-up misses fresh from some town school — 

Nine aged maidens who had lived ‘ by rule’ — 

Four married women cloaked and bonneted — 

Ten little girls by young Ambition led — 

Two gentle ladies come from Tariffville — 

And two of manners fine from Turkey-hill. 
But, dismissing verse, the numbers were given out; 
and each village Alexis, with much bowing and scra- 
ping introduced his partner upon the floor. The musi- 
cians plied their bows strenuosly, and on ‘the light fan- 
tastic’ tripped the throng, evidently delighted with the 
sport. 
One dance was over; and there was preparation made 
for the seeond figure. The numbers were called. 

Pantomime figures then were brought to view 

Swains hand in hand with girls, went two by two. 
The fiddlers threw off their coats—the rosin was 
ground out frequently and fast—the lads and lasses 
jumped and stamped about with much energy — the spec- 
tators, smiling, with lips distended, gazed; and one fel- 
low who seemed to be double jointed throughout, worked 
so hard to keep time with the music that one would have 
thought that he went entirely by steam. It was to him 
that we were obliged for an incident. His boots —they 
were very thick — having broken a large splinter partly 
off of one of the boards, caused a person about six feet 
high to stumble and fall tothe ground. He looked like 
A mighty Gulliver in Lilliput! 
Ludicrous nature! which at once could show 
Aman so very high, so very low. 








ity we had, to make an entree among the sylvan swains 
and lawn-loving lasses. Our determination to visit a 
country ball room, was not to be overthrown, on a holy- 
day night, a week or two since; and so, after hunting 
out all our acquaintances to make a party among whom 
the joke could be carried on —for joke it was, indeed! 
— we girded ourself with four friends to whose kindness 
‘n accompanying us we are much indebted ; andalthough 
some whom we asked would not risk their reputation by 
appearing at such a spectacle; yet these companions, 
impelled by a curiosity, not very dissimilar to our own, 
and by, perhaps, too much of a desire to gratify our re- 
sistless resolution; departed with us where 
blooming health exerts her gentle reign, 
And strings the sinews of the industrious swain. 

Without more ado, — let it suffice for our description, 

— we arrived at a tavern whose 
sign post caught the passing eye, 

well pleased to know that we had reached the goal of all 
our hopes. We alighted with our companions; ay, we 





|| Alas! his dignity had gone, and he was so abashed 
|| that he lay there on the floor, his feet still beating time ; 
and it was a long time before he could be prevailed upon 
j|to get up. This same personification of awkwardness, 
once before, during a dance, having sprung too far back, 
jumped into a companion’s hat that was on the floor, and 
came very near pitching out of the window. It would 
have made you smile to have heard the owner of the hat 
exclaim — ‘ By jingo! Obe Green you’ve squashed my 
hat all up into no shape. You'll just pay for that air to- 
morrow, I guess. I don’t care’f your gal is lookin. You 
needn’t blush clear way up into your hair and behind 
your ears — only just pay for the hat — that’s all.’ 

In spite of our attempts to endeavor to enjoy the mer- 
riment of the occasion, and to seem pleased, we could not 
refrain from expressing our disgust once or twice at the 
coarse phraseology, which could be heard above the mu- 
sic; and the clashing of boots, which was oftentimes no 
inconsiderable substitute for the drumming of castanets. 


of the evening, descended from the ball room, to enjoy 
it; but imagine our astonishment, when ushered into the 
supper room, to find two country Ezekiels sitting at the 
table.. We were, certainly, at a loss to conjecture the 
wherefore of their being seated there, and even remon- 
strated; — but it was all in vain. They could not be 
prevailed upon to remove ; thus. showing that pastoral 
life engenders the highest spirit of independence. The 
supper would not have been touched, but from respect to 
the landlady who was present, and appeared to be a mer- 
itorious woman; but she missed it sadly in marrying 
such a surly, disagreeable husband. 

But, to finish, we made out to stay till the ball broke 
up; and it would have touched your titulatory facul- 
ties, had you seen the Obadiahs and Prudences mounting 
their fiery chargers. Some were screaming, some hal- 
| looing, some scolding, some laughing, and some making 
| keen speeches; but the most striking voice was that from 
'a being, who was about moving away on a poor, fleshless 
‘beast — a poor complement of a horse, crying out, ‘ Obe! 
You'll jist remember the hat; wont ye! Ifyou don’t, I 
'shall be up to your ’us, in a day or two, and I shall make 





| you shell over a few, I guess!’ 


Our barouche was brought to the door, and the party 


| being seated, it rolled away, the country ball having fur- 


/nished many incidents worthy of remark; and never 
| shall we forget our first impressions of the motley crew, 


| with which, our curiosity had induced us to mingle. 





A- DEATH SCENE. 


Original. 





How blessed are they whose transient years 
Pass like an evening meteor’s flight ; 
Not dark with guilt, nor dim with tears ;— 
Whose course is short, unclouded, bright. 
‘Wuar a beautiful evening!’ exclaimed Caroline E., 
| as she sat by the window, looking at her younger broth- 
| ers, who were engaged in their sports on the green. ‘I 
| do, indeed, enjoy the time, but not as I did when I was 
in health. Though I never more shall be blessed with 
strength and animation, yet I have a hope of more enjoy- 
ment hereafter. I shall dwell in a world of perfect joy, 
where nothing can disturb my happiness.’ The tear fell 
| down her pale cheeks as she exclaimed, ‘ but I must, for 
| awhile, leave all my friends on this spot of sin and woe. 
| But may the hand of God protect them, and bring them 
at last to that world of peace, where soon I hope to dwell.’ 

It was truly a beautiful evening. The sun had not yet 
set, but beamed from the west in all its beauty. The 
| heat of the day had passed; the coolness of the evening 
was just approaching. Her brothers, revived by the 
| evening breeze, had renewed their sports. It was a de- 
lightful time. Caroline felt its influence, and wished 
that she could enjoy it as she was wont. But disease was 
making rapid progress upon her constitution. She was 
too weak to go out, and therefore, was placed at the win- 
dow, where she might enjoy as much of the delighting 
influence as was consistent with her state of health. 

Her thoughts ran over her past life, as she was left 
alone to gaze upon the sun that would so soon set. ‘My 
life,’ said she, ‘has been but a day; like that bright lu- 
minary, it will soon go down — but never to arise again. 
To-morrow’s sun may clothe this world in light, but 
when my life shall cease, it will be, I trust, to arise in 
heaven, where I hope to shine like a perpetual star. 
When death comes, may I sink to rest, as calmly and as 
brightly as yonder sun retires behind the western hori- 
zon.” 

She thought of those whom she was about to leave. 
She sighed to think she must leave her orphan brothers 
to the selfish world. But what could she do if she re- 
mained? She might, she thought, be a burden to them; 
for what could a sister do alone in the world against the 
tide of sin, and against the troubles that might assail the 
helpless beings of her charge? She might pray for them 
and direct their course to God ;—but she must resign 
them to her Maker. 

The evening air became too cool for her, and the win- 
dow was closed. Her friend Martha seated herself by 
her side. ‘And then,’ thought she, ‘I am not only to 


























Our party having engaged a supper, in the early part 
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dear tome, and whomI love. Oh! it is a bitter thing to 
part from friends! it is hard to die; but I hope to rest in 
Heaven.’ 

‘ You are not so well thisevening, Miss E.,’ said her 
friend; ‘you look worse; I am afraid this window has 
been open too long, and the air has affected you.’ 

‘Ohno!’ she exclaimed, ‘Ihave not felt chilly. I 
have been uncommonly thoughtful since I have been sit- 
ting here. I have been thinking about death — about! 
leaving my friends, and leaving you, Martha.’ The 
tear drops glimmered in their eyes. 

‘It is, indeed, hard to part,’ said Martha; ‘but we 
hope you will live much longer with us; we hope to be 
much more benefitted by your religious influence.’ 

‘No,’ said Caroline, ‘I know I must die soon. Death 
is fast approaching. Daily I mark the progress that dis- 
ease is making upon me. I know we soon must part, 
never to meet again on this side of the grave.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

The morning sun arose — but it arose to set no more 
on Caroline. She was evidently much weaker. She 
requested that her little brothers might be brought to her 
bed-side. They stood watching her countenance with| 
streaming eyes, while listening to their dying sister’s| 
benediction. They all loved her. The few words she 
spoke fell not heedlessly upon their ears —they heard | 
and long remembered the accents of her expiring breath. 
She besought her God for her earthly friends, and ceas- 
ed to speak. Martha looked upon her countenance — 
she was dead. She died, 


as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven. 

The curtain was drawn from the window, and the sun 
threw a bright, glimmering light into the room. The} 
. ° | 
mourners were standing around with tearful eyes and) 


sorrowful countenances. But they mourned not for one 








without a hope —they mourned for her loss—for who)}) 


could but grieve for one so amiable, so lovely, and so be- 
loved ? 
* * * * * * * * 

Hearest thou that knell which is borne mournfully up- 
onthe air? Itis a funeral knell—an echo from the 
dead. Seest thou that procession which moves slowly | 
and solemnly along? It is a funeral — the burial of the 
dead. Idle spectator, how long before that knell shall| 
sound for thee? The now lifeless form of Caroline E.| 
once was clothed in health; but now it is borne to the} | 
grave. Her christian spirit and sincere piety was no| 
security against the King of Terrors. 





Like to the budding rose, 
Whose petals, when they ’re blown, 
Seek on the earth repose, 
The perfume upward flown ; 
Thus, has the loved one gone, 
Up to the realms of God, 
Whose mind too brightly shone 
To dwell on Earth’s dull sod. 

Caroline E. is still remembered. Her virtues— her 
amiableness—her charitable temper, and kind heart 
formed a character highly pleasing to the contemplative ; 
and her many acts of kindness rendered her beloved by 
all those who moved in the sphere of her action. Sel- 
dom is it that we are called to bend above the pall of one 
so perfect. Her loss is as though an angel had departed 
from us ; and it seems as if she were still hovering near. 
We look for her presence, as heretofore, whenever there 
is a scene of distress—a cry of calamity, or a bed of 
death. We look for her, too, in the circle of her com- 
panions, and the remembrance of her speaking eyes, 
haunts us like a reality. Oh! how mournful is it, when 
the beautiful, the kind, and the beloved depart forever 
from our presence. 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my early days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise! 


Tears fell, when thou wast dying, 
From eyes unused to weep ; 

And long, where thou art lying 

Will tears the cold turf steep! 





|| letters;—although it was a pursuit which when rightly followed, 
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Pestin. —If there is one article more scarce than money, in 
these horrid times, it is poetry. The fountains are closed ; but, 
| we hope, it will not be long before the seals are removed, and the 
| streams gush forth charmingly beautiful. We wait for the moving | 
of the waters, fondly expectant to receive something worthy of 
presentment. How pleasant would it be to receive an article from 
our beloved Percival —one of those lofty compositions which he, 
sometimes, is pleased to present to the unfeeling public. We 
would be happy, indeed, could our humble sheet be the organ to 
send forthsome of his mighty notes. They would not only turn the 
attention of the public to this paper; but would be sounded 
through the country, like a succession of echoes. It is a high 
privilege we possess, this living in hope. 








ConFLAGRATION oF Moscow.—The representation of this re- 
| markable event in modern history, is now in the course of exhibi- 
tion, in this city. It has been declared, by all who have seen it, to 
| be exceedingly attractive and interesting; and so often has it been 
| extolled by the inhabitants of other states that our faint and humble 
| expression of opinion would be as dustin a balance. Our subscri- 
bers in the vicinity would lose nothing by coming to the city, and 
| beholding this admirable piece of mechanism and art. The price 
of admission is very reasonable — a half dollar only. 





ComMENCcED in our columns, will be found, a ‘beautifully written 

| biographical sketch of Brainard, which we have been permitted, 
by the politeness of the publisher of Brainard’s Poems, to take 
from that interesting volume word for word. It will be read by all 
lovers of American genius with pleasure and interest; and, we 





| trust will make his poems more extensively known, and gratify our 
readers. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Piays or Masstncer.— Family Library: Dramatic Series, No. 1, 
2,3. Plays of Ford—Family Library: Dramatic Series, No. 4 
and5. New York: J. & J. Harper, 82 Cliff-Street. 


Tuat is an exceedingly interesting page of the past, which} 
reveals to us any great change in the moral condition of the human 
|race; and, of the several periods which are celebrated by the | 
present generation, perhaps, none is more prominent, than that 
| which dawned upon the world, at the expiration of the middle ages. | 
| The canopy of fame which hangs over the cradle of the infancy of | 
| English literature is decked with stars, brilliant with a light pecu- 
| liar and striking ;— the character of that light, too, but little known | 

and little regarded. Although dramatic writing is the most difficult | 
| Pursuit which can engage the intellect; although it was the pursuit 
;in which very many of the men of genius engaged on the revival of | 





7 
served to elevate the moral and intellectual standard of action, 


above that which existed in the era of darkness, yet iuscenting’ 
generations have permitted nearly all the dramatic works of merit, 
| produced in the sixteenth century, to be neglected. 

To trace, and to expose the many causes of this neglect, would 
| require more time of us, than we can consistently bestow in a sin- 
| gle article. It affords us much pleasure to state, however, at this 
| time, that to the enterprising publishers, the Messrs Harper, the 
| public is much indebted for an opportunity to throw aside this neg- 
| lect, and to enjoy the rich condiments which are scattered through- 
| out these volumes. We, indeed, are glad to hail these ancient play- 
wrights, even though they have been tailored, to suit modern taste. 
We are glad to hail them, because we believe that the mists which 
have been resting in the vallies of ignorance, are now rolling up 
the mountains of opposition, and will ere long be totally dispelled — 
leaving the perfect sunlight of liberality and justice, to gild and 
adorn the works, which intolerance has long endeavored to con- 
ceal. 

We are far from desiring to notice critically the works before us: 
—we would not say that the expurgations are too frequent, — or 
that some of the notes are useless. These may, by some, be con- 
sidered little matters, and we would rather speak in tones of com- 
mendation, than in the censuring spirit of criticism. Our old 
friends, though they have lost some of their original character — 
and some of their faults—are welcome! It would have been well, 
perhaps, to have given more than a simple introduction to these 
plays. An essay, on the origin and progress of the drama, doubt- 
less, would have been gratefully received, and would even now 
prove a valuable addition to the works before us. But we again re- 
peat, we hail these volumes with delight. We love to dwell on the 
genius of such men as Shakspeare, Massinger, Ford, Fletcher, Jon- 
son, Shirley and others, who though not properly esteemed even in 
their own age, because they were in advance of it, still deserve to 
have their names graven on the pillar of fame, in characters bril- 
liant and imperishable ; men whose minds were concentrated on a 
high and glorious object —an object which was, in effect, that of 
meliorating the condition of society, making the lives of men purer 
and better, driving from the heart all the remaining dregs of barba- 
rian superstition, giving light to the simple, and raising, and exalting 
society —that society, which, even in its best state, was tinctured 
with the miserable, though engaging and much admired romance of 
the preceding age — an age crowded with pageants and wickedness, 
sentiments and murders, titles and slaves! 











The regular drama had its origin in the religious exhibitions 
which were customary in Europe, during the dark ages. John Ras- 
tel, the brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, was the first person 
who conceived the idea of imparting instruction, in respect to sci- 
ence and philosophy, through this medium. He was followed by 
Gascoigne and Marlowe, and subsequently by Shakspeare —and it 
is to Shakspeare, that the greatest improvement in dramatic poetry 
is to be attributed; and it is to him that posterity has given the 
crown of unfading and perennial laurels. Such is the peculiarity 
and versatility of his dramatic genius— so great are his claims to 
immortality, we behold his cotemporaries, many of whom often- 
times display equal powers, with a species of jealousy or distrust, 
— we are not willing to believe that that age could have been glori- 
fied by so many choice spirits: nor are we willing to believe that 
the first period of modern history was an age wonderful for the prog- 
ress of literature. We look to that age, as upon the heavens at 
night; we behold the stars which cluster near the zenith, but those 
which blaze near the horizon are only detected by the most pene- 
trating vision. We do not mark that age, as we should, as one of 
master-spirits, as the court of genius, the academy of poetry, the 
temple of literature, the arena of mighty and gigantic intellects. 

It was the Drama which gave instruction. Here the common peo- 
ple received their knowledge of history, and the court detected the 
nice shades of character. Here all learned moral lessons. Here 
was the past in actual existence, —and it is for this reason, that the 
historical plays of that age have little unity — rhetorical rules van. 
ish, and give place to truth. Nor was it all the instruction that the 
drama imparted. Throughout the plays of Shakspeare and his co- 
temporaries, life in its various forms was exhibited, illustrated and 
made known. Here could the passions be studied; here were the 
deceptions of men unmasked; here was pride prostrated; here 
was virtuous ambition upheld; here was mercy inculcated, and 
charity, and love, and friendship, and affection, and all things pleas- 
aut and profitable in life. 

Besides, there is a rich moral philosophy scattered through their 
pages. It is a philosophy which the geniuses of our times have in 
some measure despised. Those men did not turn skeptics to be 
|| singular; nor atheists to be examined and studied. They were men 
who acknowledged that a divine Providence ruled the world, and 
they pointed with a steady finger to virtue and religion as consola- 
tions to wearied spirits. They toldto their countrymen truths of 
highest import, and they moralized not with the tongue of cant, but 
with the voice of conscience. It is for this, aside from other con- 
siderations, that their works claim the attention of the present and 
succeeding generations—and it is for this that they should rank 
among the standard authors of the day. 


The high and powerful imaginations, which could combine some 
of the qualities of several minds into one, forming a character in- 
teresting in the extreme, whose every action, and whose fate the 
beholder is compelled to notice, truly merits our highest admiration. 
How far superior are they to those writers ef our own time, who in 
their attempts to create personages of similar interest have failed, 
not merely by presenting distorted and extremely unnatural char- 
acters, but those, the tendency of whose actions and fate, if not 
bearing immoral effect, certainly are somewhat doubtful. 

The genuine spirit of their poetry has another claim upon us. 
The poetry which they revelled in, was that of feeling combined 
with true fancy. The smoothness and beauty of sentiment which 
characterizes Fletcher; the gay and fascinating elegance of descrip- 
tion which immortalizes Ford; the nervous diction and delicately- 
shaded delineations of the passions which render Massinger almost 
equal to Shakspeare, are qualities which should inspire us with a 
soul-thirsting desire for their perusal. In fine, every kind of poe- 
try which is pleasant to the heart, the ear, or the understanding, 
will be found in the works of these neglected masters. There is 
little of the namby-pamby thought of the nineteenth century to be 
found in their plays; but it is that thonght and expression which 
some of the best poets of latter days have not feared to borrow, to 
gild their own oftentimes elegant structures. 

The lover of literature, then, if he would give a polish to lan- 
guage, and a richness to the expression of thought; if he would 
know the revealings of nature, or would be bound by all that is en- 
chanting, he must launch forth upon the broad surface before him 
—there may he collect the lillies which expand in copious profu- 
sion, sparkling with,their thousand glories : — nay more, not confin- 
ing himself to those riches above the surface, he may dive down 
into the pregnant depths, and bring up pearl after pearl at every 
successive visitation. 





Tue Katemoscorps.—From Nashville, Tennesee, we receive 
this quarto which we are pleased to notice favorably. The editor 
appears to be a good humored gentleman, and makes rather pleas- 
ing editorial. Though we say it that should not say it;— yet we 
must say it, for the sake of saying it, — his paper is filled with much 
valuable matter, and some of the original communications are very 
fine. 

Tue Western Gem and Cabinet of Literature, Science, and News, 
is the title of a weekly quarto, published at St Clairsville, Ohio, at 
two dollars, per annum, and its second number, the only one whieh 
we have received, appears to be creditable to its conductors and wor- 
thy of support. The numerous papers rising into existence, at the 
West, speak well for the advancement of taste and talent there, and 
we are pleased to hail most of them, as they are conducted with 
independence, and with a patriotic spirit highly commendable, 





To CorrEsPonDENTs. — The beautifully written article by Leticia 
in the next. We should be pleased to hear from her often. 
A correspondent at Granby will receive our thanks for his 











efforts ; but his article is not quite finished. 
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Th’ Al-migh-ty hand hath strick - en me! And vain must be the prayer, ‘A- 
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Now cher-ish’d hopes are all pass’d by, Life’s lot we cannot share, The power that binds us can-not die, Th’ eternal chain we wear. 





The dving strength of this fond heart, Speak vet again, my loved one speak — 
Shall throb for thee till death, The death damp ’s on my brow. 

And deathiess love though now we part, *Tis done! Farewell! I smile at pain, 
Shall fill this dying breath. And death is welcome now — 

*Tis kind, the tear that wets thy cheek — Again, my love, we meet again, 
Now breathe again thy vow, Thy lips have seal’d thy vow. 











Lazor. — Something that is nearly out of fashion. | Niewr.— By the fashionable is day. 
Lawyers. — Poor fellows who have much concern for || Day.—By,the fashionable is night. 
the purses of their clients, but more for their own. 
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Original Miscellany. Oatus. — Forcible expressions. Genteel expletives in ’ 








‘| Learntnc.— That which most men think they have a | conversation. j 
MODERN DICTIONARY. | plenty of. | Promises. — Lip-presents only. 
INDEPENDENCE.— A strong determination to place your-| Lerrers.— Things which puzzle us in childhood — | Pronicies. — Infant scholars, who discourse on philos- : 
self where you are not wanted. | but puzzle more when they come from lawyers, and men || ophy the second year of their existence. 
Mvsic.— The sounds emitted from a violin with three | | ate in debt. || Newsparers— Receptacles for stories never conned by 
strings. || Trmprst.— Something which comes to married peo- || Judgment or Discretion. 


l] 
|| 


ple after the honey moon. Parson.— Too often, a mere name; and not a noun, 
because it is not the name of a person, place or thing. i 
Pen. — An editors switch in manhood; his staff in 


| middle age, and his crutch in his declining years. 


Love or Party. — A determination to sayevery thing 
possible against those who differ in opinion; and to de-|; Mercy.— That which is not found in a man, when his 
fend your own party in all cases whether right or wrong. purse is concerned. 


Fve..— Two or three newspapers thrown upon two. Merit. — That which receives no praise. 

















pine coals, to make a temporary heat. | Demerrr.— That which receives praise. | THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Money. — That which publishers of periodicals sel-| Minn. — Something rare ; found sometimes in men. || _Orrice or Pusiication, Main Street, west of the State 
dom obtain from their patrons. | Necesstry.— Human will. | House, over F. J. Huntington’s Bookstore. Terms —two 
| 


sep ' ‘ : ‘dollars per an si s 
Corresronpents. — Practicing scribblers who send let-|| News.— Accounts of horrid murders, robberies, thefts || dollars per annum, one dollar for six months. 


ters to editors without paying the postage. | and the like. 





JUSTIN JONES— PRINTER. 
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